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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF TEMPTATION 



PROFESSOR JOHN ADAMS, MA., B.SC. 
University of London, London, England 



Ideo-motor force is the name given to the power certain ideas 
have of leading to action. Not all ideas have this power, as many 
of them are concerned with abstractions that have no direct relation 
to action. Even ideas closely connected with actions are not always 
in a position to exercise their motor force ; for there is all the differ- 
ence in the world between having an idea and realizing an idea. In 
order that an idea should lead to action, it is necessary that the con- 
ditions should be favorable, one of the most important conditions 
being that the idea should be allowed to occupy the mind for a 
sufficient time to allow for the development of the motor impulse. 
The mere idea of winking which passes through the mind as the 
word is mentioned, does not usually lead to the act of winking. But 
give the idea of winking time to develop itself in the soul, and the 
desire to wink will become very strong — so strong indeed that, unless 
there be special reasons for inhibition, the thinking subject will be 
unable to refrain from the act. In such a case the subject is being 
tempted to wink. 

It is unusual to apply the term "temptation" to such indifferent 
acts as winking. By custom, the word has acquired a connotation 
that limits it to more or less evil connections. But psychologically 
the process is the same whether we seek to cause good action or evil. 
We can tempt upward as well as downward. The limitations of 
temptation are to be found in the nature of the action, not in its 
moral value. 

The potent force in temptation is suggestion, which also has 
acquired an evil reputation, though, as a matter of fact, we can 
suggest good quite as readily as evil. The truth is that the forces 
that make for good in human activities appear to apply the teachings 
of psychology less skilfully than do the forces that make for evil. 
Literature and life are full of striking examples of the insistent and 
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insidious application of the force of suggestion in leading to evil. 
On the side of goodness, suggestion gives place to the less effective 
open appeal. It is the good, old, foolish frontal attack as compared 
with the scientific flank movement. Proud of herself, goodness 
makes her proclamations from the housetops; while evil, with becom- 
ing and advantageous modesty, contents herself with the monopoly 
of the still small voice. 

Whether it is used for good or for evil, suggestion owes all its 
power to the past experience of the soul acted upon. It is powerless 
to initiate an entirely new line of action, though it may call forth 
old elements in new combinations. The successful tempter is the 
man who is familiar with the past of the person tempted, and who 
knows the content of that person's soul. We are tempted to do 
only what we can do. It is not what is put into the mind, so much 
as the use made of ideas already there, that constitutes temptation; 
for "from within, out of the heart of men, proceed evil thoughts." 
In a sense, we are never tempted save by ourselves. All the tempter's 
power comes from the help that he gets from our own mental con- 
tent. Man's soul is never captured save through treason within. 

All this would make it appear that it is comparatively easy to 
manipulate the mental content so as to render the attacks of the 
tempter futile. But here again psychology seems to be on his side. 
We are apt to think that, the contents of our souls being our own, 
we are able to manipulate them as we choose. But, as a matter of 
fact, there is a sense in which an outsider has a greater command 
over those contents than we have ourselves. The soul is far from 
being the master of its own ideas, and cannot call them up at will. 
Professional psychologists admit this. Hodgson tells us that "voli- 
tion has no power of calling up images, but only of rejecting and 
selecting from those offered by spontaneous redintegration." Bain 
puts the matter still more strongly: 

The outgoings of the mind are necessarily random. The end alone is clear 
to the view, and with that there is a perception of the fitness of every passing 
suggestion. The volitional energy keeps up the attention on the active search 
and the moment that anything in point rises before the mind, it springs upon that 
like a wild beast upon its prey. 

But while the soul, according to these and later psychologists, can- 
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not call up its own ideas at will, it must respond to the stimulus of 
any outsider who cares to act upon it. Any tramp can direct our 
souls in ways that we do not desire. But at this point we reach the 
crux of the whole matter. The tramp can certainly direct the atten- 
tion of the soul in this way or in that, but the question of hou far 
the soul will follow his suggestion depends upon the contents of the 
soul itself. This is the underlying meaning of the much-abused 
saying: "To the pure all things are pure." An innocent child may 
pass through all manner of objectionable sights and sounds without 
being in any way tempted to evil. There are no ideas in his mind to 
welcome the evil ideas that seek admission. Psychology is quite 
clear on the point that ideas cannot be dumped into the soul in any 
way. The soul flatly refuses to accept content in this fashion. New 
ideas can be accepted by the soul only on the condition that they 
are brought into relation with ideas already there. Ideas have been 
compared to "living creatures having hands and feet," and these 
living creatures are particular about the company they keep. If 
an idea presents itself to the soul, and there is no "living creature" 
in that soul to welcome the stranger, it is quietly dropped out of 
consciousness altogether. It can never gain admission till it is 
presented in such a way as to claim some relationship with ideas 
already in the soul. This presentation is the work of the teacher; 
but it is also the work of the really scientific tempter, whether to 
good or to evil. Temptation, in fact, must begin very far back, if 
it is to be successful. The actual temptation of a given moment is 
only the end of a long series of preparatory steps, whether these 
steps were deliberately taken with reference to the temptation or 
not. The work of the trainer of youth is so to build up the pupil's 
soul-contents that stable combinations of a desirable kind shall be 
formed. Before the tempter to evil can be successful, he must break 
up these combinations, and form new ones. This can be accom- 
plished, it is true ; and experience shows us only too plainly that the 
tempter's work is often successfully done. But a boy sent into the 
world with the proper combinations firmly made is not exposed to 
the sudden temptations that fall to the lot of the boy with loosely 
grouped or badly grouped masses of ideas. 

It is, accordingly, of the first importance that we should learn 
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something about the laws that regulate the combination of ideas. 
We have already seen that the soul has not the power of recalling 
ideas at will. It is equally powerless to dismiss ideas at its pleasure. 
They seem to have a power of their own, and to persist in the soul 
in spite of all its efforts to dislodge them. In fact, the effort to eject 
them not unfrequently strengthens their power of retaining their 
place in consciousness. So striking is this power possessed by 
ideas that the atomistic psychologists recognize two distinct aspects 
in which ideas may be regarded — the active and the passive. So 
far as ideas are treated as the mere furniture of the soul, the mere 
material upon which the soul acts, they are passive, and may be 
named the presented content of the soul. They are regarded as 
the data supplied to the soul which is the active agent in the process 
by which they are worked up into the organism of the personality. 
At the earliest stages of intellectual life all ideas are presented; but, 
as development goes on, certain ideas appear to acquire a power of 
their own. They no longer wait to be presented; they take it upon 
themselves to present themselves to the soul, to all appearance from 
their own initiative. They can no longer, therefore, be treated as 
merely presented content; they have acquired presentative activity. 
Here a caution is necessary. The tendency of the atomistic 
school is to treat the ideas as independent entities, and to treat of 
their interactions among themselves and their reaction upon the 
soul as if they had a force of their own. Herbart sometimes expresses 
himself in such a way as to lead one to believe that he held this 
obviously untenable view. The truth is that he has been led away, 
as his followers are so apt to be, by the exceeding usefulness of this 
mode of expression as a means of exposition. Mental action and 
reaction are so much more easily understood when stated in the 
atomistic form that it is little to be wondered at that a philosopher 
who was also pre-eminently a teacher should be seduced into using 
a phraseology that, while leading to possible philosophical mis- 
conceptions, at least gave the greatest possible clearness to the prac- 
tical precepts of the educator. Accepting the atomistic view as 
nothing more than a somewhat elaborate figure of speech, we find it 
of great value in expounding the inner nature of temptation. All 
that is necessary is to recognize once for all that the activity imputed 
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to the ideas comes entirely from the soul concerned. It is a delegated, 
or perhaps it would be better to call it a reflected, power. If a given 
idea has acquired so great presentative activity that it cannot be kept 
out of the mind, its power is not its own, but belongs to the soul. 
When the tempter uses an idea of potent presentative activity, he 
is not using an external agent against the soul; he is merely using 
a means to set the soul working against itself. The soul's safety 
consists in delegating this presentative activity only to ideas that are 
worthy of the responsibility. 

At any given moment all the ideas within the scope of a given 
soul possess a fixed amount of presentative activity in relation to 
that soul, and the greater the amount, the greater the power of the 
idea to force its way into consciousness, whether the soul desires it 
or not. Each idea, in fact, may be said to have a coefficient of 
presentative activity. But this coefficient does not remain constant 
throughout life. It gradually increases or diminishes, according to 
its place in experience. Certain ideas have had great presentative 
activity in our youth, and have now lost it so completely that we find 
it difficult to recall them to consciousness, even at the outlay of 
mental effort. But, besides this slow or secular change, there is a 
temporary variation in the presentative activity resulting from the 
recency of external stimulation. The meeting with an old school friend 
will often render active whole masses of ideas that under ordinary 
circumstances have practically no presentative activity. A week or 
two after our encounter with our old friend the ideas have again 
settled into nearly their old state of inertness. Note the word 
"nearly;" for it is the law of development of presentative activity 
that every time an idea is called into consciousness it increases, by 
however infinitesimal an amount, its presentative activity. The 
amount of increase is naturally much greater at the earliest stages 
of the presentation of an idea. The fourth time an idea is recalled 
increases its activity vastly more in proportion to its total activity 
than does its four-hundredth recall. 

Two considerations follow in respect of temptation. First, the 
early stages of the presentation of an idea are the most important 
for the really scientific tempter. His business is to increase the 
coefficient of activity of those ideas that he proposes to use later on. 
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In the second place, the tempter's power at any given moment is 
limited by the existing coefficient of the ideas he has to deal with. 
To the extent to which he knows our mental content he can play upon 
us at his will. But the energy of the forces he calls up depends upon 
the coefficients of activity of the soul attacked, and not on the vigor 
of the tempter. His skill consists in the selection of the most power- 
ful ideas available at the given time. The increase in actual pre- 
sentative activity by the recall of powerful ideas is a practically negli- 
gible quantity. 

Our defense under temptation, then, must lie in putting ourselves 
in such circumstances as will lead to the recall of more powerful 
ideas of better moral quality. Skilled nurses are familiar with the 
trick of fighting the claims of undesirable ideas by suggesting others 
that are more attractive. This "thought- turning" of the nursery 
may be well applied in the case of those that we know to be under 
temptation. For it is more easy to apply this method to the case of 
others than to our own. We cannot directly turn our own thoughts ; 
all we can do is to put ourselves in circumstances in which desirable 
thoughts are likely to be suggested to us. Of course, if there are 
no ideas, within the scope of the soul, of greater presentative activity 
than those recalled in temptation, a fall is inevitable. In fact, there 
cannot be said to be a real temptation at all in such a case. The 
fall is the inevitable reaction to stimulus. Temptation always 
implies a struggle. Clearly the best preparation to meet temptation 
is the systematic increase of the coefficient of activity of those ideas 
that our whole nature recognizes to be noble. 

The preparation of the young to meet temptation is of the first 
importance in education. Taking the word "temptation" in its 
usual sinister sense, the main purpose of the trainer of character is 
to make his pupil temptation-proof. The first thing to be done is 
obviously to build up strong combinations of ideas. These com- 
binations must be moral as combinations; but it does not follow that 
the elements of which they are composed are in themselves morally 
desirable. In the world there are so many evil elements that it is 
impossible for the educator to keep them entirely out of the experi- 
ence of the pupil. It is, accordingly, bad policy to restrict the edu- 
cator to good elements. A moral combination that has no reference 
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to evil is an absurdity in our world. It has to be admitted that in 
this way the presentative activity of ideas of evil is increased, but 
in the same degree is increased the activity of the corresponding 
ideas of good. Further, the activity of the connection between the 
good and the evil is increased also, and the whole meaning of the 
combination is that it shall work against evil. By the process the 
ideas of evil are made to play the traitor to themselves ; for the same 
power that enables them to force their way into consciousness sees 
to it that they have to bring in their train the good ideas to which they 
have been fettered in the teacher's combination. The antidote 
is inseparably associated with the poison. 

Further, the recognition and manipulation of evil ideas in this 
way take from them one of their most dangerous attractions, the 
seductive power of the mysterious and the unknown. On the other 
hand, it is not suggested that the educator should go out of his way 
to discover evil ideas for the purpose of moral training. The "awful 
example" has a psychology of its own, which cannot be discussed 
here. It is enough at present to point out that there always will 
be enough evil within the normal experience of the pupil to supply 
material for the moral teacher, without any need for searching out 
special examples. 

The principle underlying the method above suggested of meeting 
temptation is the preference of the positive to the negative. Virtue 
has too long been treated as something more or less negative. The 
good man has been too long judged by what he did not do rather 
than by what he did do. In modern thinking the positive is more 
insisted upon. This is the sense in which we must understand 
Herbart's startling paradox: "The stupid man cannot be virtuous." 
As a matter of fact, the plain man is convinced that this is precisely 
what the stupid man can be. He may be good for little else, but 
at least he can be virtuous. All that this implies is that we con- 
sider the stupid man capable of refraining from this, that, and the 
other evil thing; whereas real virtue consists in being and doing. 
The vapory negations that failed to entitle the soul of Tomlinson to 
a place in either the upper or the nether world no longer suffice for 
the moralist. We have passed from the "Thou shalt not" of the 
Old Testament to the "Thou shalt" of the New. We must save 
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ourselves from the power of the tempter by being too busy doing 
good to attend to him. 

There is another method of meeting temptation that has had its 
day, but has still some practical supporters, though few of them have 
the courage to state their theory in so many terms. For want of a 
better name, this may be called the "inoculation" method. It is 
associated with the once familiar phrase "sowing his wild oats." 
There was a time when these wild oats were regarded with a certain 
amount of tolerant complacency. It was felt that allowance had to 
be made for the exuberance of youth, and the kindly view embodied 
in such phrases as "Boys will be boys" was sometimes used to cover 
a more or less conscious, but clearly vicious, theory that a certain 
degree of vice might form a part of a moral training. The milder 
troubles of vaccination were to be preferred to the serious ravages 
of small-pox. The man-of-the-world tolerance that pleaded for 
moderation "even in virtue" was not confined to Horace. A theory 
not unlike this underlies the attempt to increase the marvel of our 
Lord's temptation by pointing out that it involved a greater strain on 
him than ever fell to the lot of man, inasmuch as he did not yield at 
any single point, and thus did not get the alleviation that such yielding 
gains for man. The psychology of this is unsound. Yielding to 
temptation may give temporary relief, but it increases the total effort 
demanded by the struggle throughout life taken as a whole. The 
teaching of psychology is that every fall weakens to some extent the 
power of resistance. The temptation is sometimes so strong that 
human endurance is overcome, and it becomes us to be very charitable 
in our judgments of others; but, all the same, psychologically, every 
yielding to temptation is at the least a blunder. So far frcm render- 
ing us immune to temptation, a limited amount of yielding only 
renders us weaker in face of the next trial. 

Still another way of meeting temptation is the paradoxical one 
of fleeing from it. This discreet method is emphatically to be recom- 
mended. What is the good of praying every day, "Lead us not into 
temptation," if we do not do our part to render the prayer effective ? 
The particular way in which we seek to evade temptation has, no 
doubt, an importance of its own. Monastic seclusion is too whole- 
hearted a way of applying the principle. In it we flee, not only 
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temptation, but many responsibilities as well. We are not here 
concerned with the wider motives that lead to monastic seclusion. 
It is enough for us to know that it is a psychological mistake, so far 
as temptation is concerned. Fleeing from the world, we flee from a 
great body of interests that help very greatly in limiting the power 
of temptation. Besides, the monk does not really flee from tempta- 
tion. In his cell he has escaped from the world of men to some 
extent, but he carries his temptation with him, and he has to fight it 
with fewer allies on his side. If he be full of spiritual enthusiasm, 
he may be able to resist successfully, because this enthusiasm gives 
content to his life. But if he has fled from the world merely to escape 
temptation, he has made a mistake Even if he is able to resist 
positive sin, it is at an unreasonable cosi. His is the case of the man 
who never does wrong because he never does anything. 

The natural antithesis to the monastic ideal is the knightly, in 
which, so far from fleeing from temptation, the knight seeks it out 
in order to overcome it. The wise man follows neither model. He 
does not go out of his way to seek temptation, any more than he 
shirks it when it appears in the ordinary course of his life. He is 
naturally interested to know the best way of meeting it. 

Hitherto we have dealt mainly with the means of preparing the 
boy to meet temptation. Now we must speak of the process itself. 
Here, as elsewhere in psychology, the important point is the incidence 
of consciousness. It must be concentrated on certain aspects of the 
experience and diverted frcm others. One essential concomitant of 
consciousness in the interaction between thought and action is inhibi- 
tion. In ordinary reflex action stimulus is followed by action with 
the minimum of delay. The consciousness has no part in the opera- 
tion. Wherever consciousness is introduced, there is always a period 
of inhibition between the stimulus and the action. Things are held 
in abeyance for a longer or shorter period, and the resulting action 
is more or less deliberately determined. In temptation this inhibition 
period is usually prolonged. Up to a certain point this delay is a 
gain to the tempted; beyond that point it is in favor of the tempter. 
A sudden temptation may produce an immediate fall, in which case 
the whole process has been really a reflex act ; and there is no imme- 
diate responsibility for the act itself, though there is for the state of 
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the soul that made such a reflex possible. In a temptation involving 
inhibition — that is, in a real temptation — what happens is that all 
the groups of relevant ideas that form the normal content of the 
tempted soul are called up and are confronted by the new combina- 
tion that the temptation is suggesting. The very fact that the whole 
of the available ideas are called upon insures that the resulting 
action will be more likely to represent the real nature of the person 
than would be the case if action followed immediately on suggestion. 
The suggested action is examined against a background made up 
of the whole of the mental content of the tempted person. The 
tempter seeks for a response from one part only of the personality of 
the tempted. This is recognized in such phrases as "getting him 
on his soft side," "I was not myself when I did it," "the appeal from 
Philip drunk to Philip sober." It is quite certain that in many cases, 
if the person tempted realized — a different thing from mere intellectual 
apprehension — all that the action meant, it would never have been 
performed. If the sight of the results of ill deeds were as clear as the 
sight of means to do ill deeds, it is certain that they would less fre- 
quently lead to ill deeds done. 

But while it is obvious that there should be sufficient concentration 
of consciousness upon the temptation to enable the real self to develop 
so as to compare itself with the action suggested, there is a limit 
beyond which the consciousness should not be allowed to dwell upon 
the matter of the temptation. Once the case is understood and is 
clearly presented to the soul in the light of all the relevant soul- 
content, the time has come for a diversion of consciousness; that is, 
for a change of interest. The ordinary course of temptation leads to 
an intellectual conviction — if the proper inhibition period has been 
gained — that the action ought not to be performed. The decision 
is given against the tempter, and the case is theoretically closed. 
Experience shows us, however, that the worst of the temptation may 
be still to come, and it is in the struggle that follows that the con- 
sciousness, so far from being a help to the tempted, really plays into 
the hands of the tempter. To brood over the suggested action is 
precisely the worst thing that the tempted person can do. The 
moment the intellectual decision is reached, the attention must be 
directed elsewhere. If the temptation has been to choose between 
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two incompatible actions, the moment of decision is the time to 
perform the action that renders the other impossible. But in many 
cases the choice is only between doing or not doing a particular action, 
which may be performed as well tomorrow or next week as today. 
It is in cases of this kind that we must call in all the extraneous help 
available. We must take every opportunity of quickening the pre- 
sentative activity of those ideas of a better kind that we know to 
be most powerful, and give ourselves up to their influence. In 
ejecting undesirable ideas, we must rely largely upon the expulsive 
power of contrary interests. 



